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land's national aspirations survived repressions, administrative assimilation, and Russification. The insurrection of 1863 and its aftermath merely added to the heavy heritage of bitterness and mutual suspicion which explains much in the course of subsequent Russo-Polish relations.
FINLAND AND AUTOCRACY
The progress of Finland towards constitutional government stands in sharp contrast with the vicissitudes experienced by Poland, Throughout the reign of Nicholas I relations between Russia and Finland remained uneventful and harmonious. Hard-working, orderly, and prosperous Finland lived her own life, and St. Petersburg did not interfere with the autonomous institutions established in the grand duchy in 1809. Nicholas I, indeed, would seem to have accepted the view that Finnish laws could not be altered without consulting the diet. The diet, however, had not been convened since 1809, and after the accession of Alexander II Finnish opinion, under the influence of the rising tide of nationalism, showed restlessness and an unmistakable desire for a more active part in government. St. Petersburg endeavored to meet the Finns halfway. An imperial manifesto of April 10, 1S61? summoned a commission of representatives of the four Finnish "estates" constituting the diet (nobility, clergy, burghers, and peasants) to discuss urgent legislation; the decisions of the commission, pending the convocation of the diet at some undetermined date, were to receive the force of law. Finland's vigorous protest against this unconstitutional procedure forced the imperial government to abandon its plan and to announce (August 11, 1861) that the commission would act in a purely advisory capacity. After further hesitations and delays Alexander, in June, 1863, ordered the convocation of the diet, which met in September. The emperor's opening address, prepared in collaboration with his Finnish advisers, contained the already quoted reference to "liberal institutions" as "a guarantee of order and well-being," and indicated that the diet was to function as a legislative assembly. After 1863 the diet met at regular intervals. Its functions and constitution (based on the old Swedish law of representation by "estates") were defined by a statute passed by the diet in 1867 and confirmed by the tsar on April 15, 1869, N.S. This statute laid down the rule that the "fundamental laws" of Finland could not be altered without the consent of the diet. Thus the powers of the Crown in